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SHANE  O’NEILL 

The  sixteenth  century  "marks  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  English 
arms.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
English  power  in  this  country,  never  of  much  impor- 
tance beyond  the  Pale,  had  waned  to  an  insignificant 
shadow.  In  the  long  wars  of  the  Roses,  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  a great  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  were  slain,  and  all  thefr  forces  were  engaged 
in  supporting  either  one  or  other  of  the  rival  Houses. 

But  with  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  to 
the  English  throne,  and  the  restoration 
Century  a of  a strong  and  unified  government,  the 
Turning-point  in  attention  of  Englishmen  was  once  more 
Irish  History,  directed  to  Ireland.  Then,  as  now,  its 

^ importance  as  a base  for  foreign  aggression 

was  recognised,  and  the  sixteenth  century,  especially 
during  its  latter  half,  saw  a long  and  bitter  struggle  in 
which,  owing  to  their  superior  wealth  and  resources,  and 
to  their  greater  unification  under  the  despotic  Tudors, 
the  English  were  eventually  successful,  though  at  great 
cost  to  themselves  then  and  since.  • 

The  Irish,  whether  of  Celtic  or  of  Norman  stock,  re- 
sisted bravely,  but  all  sections  were  in  turn  defeated. 
The  bitterest  struggle  was  waged  in  Ulster,  where  till 
this  period  the  English  had  scarcely  even  a pretence  of 
power  or  influence.  The  Houses^^of  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell 
were  still  practically  independent,  acknowledging,  at 
most,  nothing  more  than  a shadowy  overlordship  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Monarch. 

Not  recognising,  as  do  we  in  the  light  of  after  events, 
the  peril  of  the  English  invasion,  these  two  powerful 
Houses  had  hitherto  been  more  taken  up  with  their  rivalry 
for  precedence  in  Ulster  than  with  any  thought  of  uniting 
to  expel  the  English.  But  the  O’Neills  were  now  to  supply 
two  great  leaders  of  forlorn  hopes,  Shane  and  Hugh, 
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Shane,  the  eldest  son  of  Con  O’Neill,  Prince  of  Ulster, 
has  been  painted  in  the  blackest  of 

rru  r?  colours  by  English  historians.  He  has 

been  held  up  as  a brutal,  uneducated 

Estimate  of  savage,”  i A great  sot,”  2 A drunken 

Shane  O’Neill,  ruffian,”®  '"A  dissolute  savage,  revel- 
ling  in  sensuality,”^  A glutton,  a 
druiflkard,  a coward,  a bully,  an  adul- 
terer, and  a murderer.”^  It  has  been  stated  that, 
although  a strict  CatLolic,  he  burnt  the  Cathedral  of 
Aimagh,®  presumably  out  of  pure  wantonness  ; that  in 
his  public  life  he  was  treacherous,  vindictive  and  cruel, 
of  evil  disposition,®  presumptuous,  arrogant,  rebellious 
and  traitorous,®  and  so  intolerable  for  his  pride  and 
tyranny  that  his  malicious  arrogance  could  neither 
be  reformed  nor  stayed  but  by  actual  war.^^  Such  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  with  which  English  partisans 
have  seen  fi  t to  endow  Shane. 

In  thus  depicting  him,  modern  English  writers  have  but 
followed  in  the  steps  of  their  country- 
His  men  who  were  Shane’s  contemporaries  ; 

Real  Character,  and  these  days  of  universal  warfare  have 
shown  us  how  unreliable  is  each  party’s 
estimate  of  its  opponents.  What  was  the  real  character  of 
the  man-thus  handed  down  to  history  with  jevery  brand 
of  infamy  ? A short  sketch  of  his  life  will  furnish  us  with 
abundant  proof  that  he  was  both  a soldier  and  a states- 
man of  the  first  rank,  and  that  in  hrs  private  life  he  was 
just,  charitable  and  generous.  One  dark  stain,  it  is  true, 
remains  on  his  character, — that  of  his  unlawful  connection 
with  the  wife  of  the  captive  O’Donnell  ; but,  even  while 

1 Encyc,  Brit,,  vol.  xx.,  p.  109  : writer,  Ronald  J,  McNeill, 
M.A.,  Oxon. 

2 Cox,  Hib.  Anglic. t ed.  1689  ; vol.-  i.,  p.  324. 

2 Froude,  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  420;  ed.  1863. 

^ Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53. 

® Did.  of  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  1107  : writer,  Robert  Duiilop. 

6 Dr.  MahafEy,  “ A Lecture  on  Elizabethan  Ireland  } printed 
in  Church  of  Ireland  Gazette,  March  and  April,  1907. 

7 Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  1107. 

8 Elizabeth  to  Sussex,  August  15th,  1560. 

9 Proclamation  of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  June  8th,  1561. 

Brady,  Reformed  Bishop  of  Meath,  to  Cecil,  April  29th,  1566. 

Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Cecil,  May  19th,  1566. 
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guilty  of  this  crime,  his  conduct  in  the  circumstances,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  not  nearly  so  dark  as  it  has  often  been 
represented. 

Shane  was  the  eldest  legitimate  son  of  Con  Bacach 
The  Disputed  O’Neill,  and  we  first  hear  of  him  in  1531, 

r — when  as  a young  child  he  was  carried  off 

in  a raid  upon  his  fosterers,  the  O’Don- 
nellys.i  p While  he  was  still  in  his  early  boyhood,  Alison 
Kelly,  the  widow  of  a Dundalk  blacksmith,  declared 
that  her  son  Matthew,  then  a well-grown  young  man, 
should  be  named,  not  Kelly,  but  O’Neill,  being  none  other 
than  an  illegitimate  son  of  Con.  The  O’Neill,  whose 
morals,  unfortunately,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
purest,  adopted  Matthew,  and,  on  his  being  made  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  in  1542,  had  Matthew  created  Baron  of  Dungannon, 
thus  apparently  intending  to  pass  over  Shane.  But  the 
latter,  young  as  he  was,  had  no  intention  of  being  ousted 
from  his  rights  in  this  manner.  Shane  always  declared 
that  Matthew  Kelly  ” was  no  son  of  Con,  but,  whether 
he  was  or  not,  Shane  was  undoubtedly  his  father’s  rightful 
heir,  in  accordance  with  the  English  law  of  primogeniture. 
For  years  a bitter  struggle  was  waged  in  Tyrone  between 
the  followers  of  the  1 ival  claimants.  The  English  supported 
the  Baron  of  Dungannon,  but,  as  Shane  grew  up.  Con 
gradually  came  over  to  his  side,  and  repented  of  the  favour 
he  had  previously  displayed  towards  Matthew.  The 
latter  was  slain  by  some  of  Shane’s  people  in  1558,  and. 
Con  dying  in  the  following  year,  Shane  was* chosen  O’Neill 
and  duly  inauguiated  by  the  tribe,  although  Matthew 
had  left  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  Brian,  succeeded 
him  as  Baron  of  Dungannon.  Thus  by  the  law  of  both 
Shane  Countries,  Ireland  and  England,  Shane 
triumphant.  ^he  rightful  Prince  of  Tyrone.  But 

His  Home  already  displayed  signs  of  his 

- remarkable  abilities,  and  therefore  it  did 
Atoumstytion.  English  policy  to  have  him 

ruling  the  North.  On  the  other  hand,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  were  not  just  then  in  a position  to 
undertake  a war  against  Shane  ; hence,  in  July  1559, 
Elizabeth  instructed  Lord  Deputy  Sussex  to  allow  him 
to  succeed  his  father  in  title  and  lands. 

1 Four  M aster Sy  year  1531, 
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Shane  at  once  set  about  consolidating  his  power,  and 
securing  for  his  subjects  the  peace  and  prosperity  which 
the  pait  years  of  warfare  had  sadly  disturbed.  He  ad- 
ministered the  law  impartially,  steadfastly  refusing:  to 
change  the  Brehon  Code  for  the  English  system. ^ Even 
contemporary  English  writers  admit  his  success.  ‘'He 
ordered  the  North  so  properly,”  writes  one,^  no^Jriend  of 
his,  “ that  if  any  subject  could  approve  the  losse  of  money 
or  goods  within  his  precinct,  he  would  assuredly  either 
force  the  robber  to  restitution,  or  of  his  own  coste  redeeme 
the  harm  to  the  looser ’s  contentation.”  #H^  was  mindful 
of  the  poor,  too.  “ Sitting  at  meate,  before  he  put  one 
morselle  into  his  mouth,  he  used  to  slice  a portion  above 
the  daily  almes,  and  send  it  namely  to  sqine  beggar  at  his 
gate,  sayine  it  was  meete  to  serve  Christ  first.”^  Evidently 
he  kept  open  board,  for  another  contemporary  informs  us 
that,  “he  was  a great  suifeiter,  a great  spender,  ....  and 
liberal  in  nothing  but  in  housekeeping.”  * We  may  here 
draw  attention  to  the  charge  of  his  being  a great  sot.  The 
accusation  is  based  upon  such  statements  as  the  following. 
The  historian  Cox  * gravely  declares  that  he  “ was  so 
great  a sot  that  he  had  at  once  two  hundred  Tun  of  Wine 
in  his  cellar,” — ^which  in  the  case  of  anyone  but  an  enemy, 
would  surely  have  been  accepted  rather  as  evidence  of  his 
generous  hospitality.  We  have,  again,  Camden’s  utterly 
ludicrous  story  that  he  used  to  drink  to  such  excess  as 
occasionaly  to  necessitate  having  himself  buried  in  the 
earth  up  to  his  neck,  in  order  to  cool  his  body  and 
dissipate  its  humours  ® — a fable  fitter  for  a comic  journal 
than  for  the  narrative  of  a serious  historian. 

In  February,  1561,  Shane  could  write  proudly  to  the 
Queen  of  England : “ Within  this  year  and  a half  three 
hundred  farmers  are  come  from  the  English  Pale  to  live 
in  my  country,  where  they  can  be  safe.”  This  was  no 
vain  boast,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  English 
officials  in  Ireland  and  their  employers  at  home  furnishes 
ample  confirmation  fo  it.  In  March,  1566,  for  example, 

1 Shane  to  Elizabeth,  Sept.,  1563. 

2 Campion's  **  History  " (written  in  1571),  book  2,  chap.  10. 

3 Ibid. 

4 “ Book  of  Howth,"  f.  127. 

6 Hib,  Anglic.,  cd..  1689  ; vol.  i.,  p.  324. 

« BiCmm  Anglic,  et  Hibcrn.  Annales^  anno  1567, 
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Sidney,  the  Lord  Deputy,  writes  to  Cecil  that  " Shane 
O’Neill  ” is  the  only  strong  and  rich  man  in  Ireland  ” — 
contrasting  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  (the  only  part  of 
Ireland  from  which  the  English  were  still  excluded)  with 
the  miserable  state  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

So  much  for  Shane’s  government  of  his  ancestral  terri- 
tories ; what  were  his  relations  with  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
Wider  England,  and  with  the  Continent  ? 

*7"; — At  first,  doubtless,  he  aimed  at  no  more 

Ambitions.  ihgin  winning  his  rightful  inheritance^  But 
once  safely  established  in  this,  with  his  people  again  con- 
tented and  prosperous,  Shane’s  genius  and  ambition  looked 
for  wider  scope.  Accordingly,  he  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined on  expelling  the  Scots,  whom,  though  long  settled 
within  the  borders  of  his  country,  he  regarded  as  intruders  ; 
on  subjugating  the  O’Donnells,  thus  bringing  the  whole 
North  under  his  sway  ; and  finally  to  have  dreamed  of 
acquiring  some  kind  of  overlordship  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  The  scheme  was  no  impossible  one  for  a man 
of  Shane’s  genius,  and,  had  he  lived  half  a century  earlier, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would  have  realised  it.  Let 
us  see  how  far  he  succeeded,  and  why.  he  failed. 

A few  months  after  Shane’s  succession  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, the  Lord  Deputy  was  startled  by  the  news 
English  taken  into  his  service,  i,ooo 

• or  1,500  Scots  or  other  soldiers.^  Rumours 

of  invasion  by  France  and  Spain  were 
rife  at  the  same  time,  and  Elizabeth  began  to  regret  that 
she  had  not  opposed  Shane’s  peaceful  accession.  But 
it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  put  him  aside.  Sussex,  who  was 
now  raised  from  the  rank  of  Lord  Deputy  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Lieutenancy,  was  her  willing  tool,  as  he  wished 
for  himself  the  Earldom  of  Ulster  ; and  a little  serious 
meditation  sufibced  to  assure  the  English  Queen  that  the 
young  Baron  of  Dungannon  was,  after  all,  the  rightful 
heir,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  restore  him.  Accordingly, 
active  preparations  were  made  for  opposing  Shane,  definite 
instructions  to  this  effect  being  forwarded  to  Sussex  in 
August,  1560. 

Shane  now  conceived  the  idea  of  going  in  person  to 
1 Lord  Justice  Fitzwiliiams  to  Lord  Deputy  Sussex,  March  8th, 

15^. 
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Elizabeth.  Several  motives  conduced  to  this  desire.  In 

O’Neill’s  Plan  the  first  place,  he  knew  that  he  had  no 
to  Visit  England,  hope  of  justice  fiom  Sussex,  whose  piivate 

An  English — ambitions  led  him  continually  to  mis- 
2 — represent  Shane.  And  the  Ulster  prince, 

„ 9,.  who  knew  his  own  power  over  women,  and  . 

Campaign.  the  susceptability  of  Elizabeth  to  manly 
attractions,^  decided  to  make  a personal  appeal  to  her.  At 
the  same  time,  if  this  failed  he  could  hold  private  interviews 
with  the  foreign  ambassadors — always  a more  satisfactory 
manner  of  communication  than  letter-writing — ^and  see 
what  were  his  chances  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the 
European  Powers. 

But  he  must  first  obtain  from  the  Queen  a safe-conduct 
for  himself  and  his  retinue,  as  he  had  already  gained  some 
knowledge  of  State  methods.  Besides,  he  wished  it  to 
appear  as  if  he  were  conferring,  rather  than  receiving  a 
favour  in  visiting  the  English  Court,  knowing  that  any 
appearance  of  servility  would  ruin  his  chances  of  obtaining 
the  terms  he  wished.  He  therefore  showed  no  hurry  in 
his  expedition,  postponing  it  first  on  the  plea  of  needing 
time  to  replenish  his  wardrobe,  then  asking  for  a loan  of 
£3,000  (equal  to  about  £25,000  of  our  pre-war  money)  to 
pay  his  expenses. 

The  English,  too,  were  not  over-anxious  for  the  visit,  and, 
while  a long  correspondence  was  being  carried  on  in  re- 
ference to  its  terms,  secret  preparations  were  going  forward 
to  wage  war  against  the  O’Neill.  Sussex  was  now  pre- 
paring a grand  combination  against  his  enemy.  At  the 
end  of  April,  1561,  he  sent  one  Hutchinson  ^ on  a mission 
to  Scotland  to  James  MacDonnell  of  the  Isles,  who  was 
to  bring  his  Scots  to  the  help  of  the  English.  Thence 
Hutchinson  was  to  proceed  to  Tirconnell,  and,  by  offering 
Calvagh,  the  O’Donnell,  an  earldom,  and  by  gifts  from 
the  Queen  to  his  wife  (who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Argyles),  he  was  to  get  the  help  both  of  O’Donnell’s 
forces  and  of  his  lady’s  Scottish  bodyguard — the  latter 
numbering  over  a thousand  warriors.  At  the  same  time 

1 For  examples,  cf . contemporary  correspondence  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  English  ministers,  and  others  present  at  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth. 

2 Instructions  given  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  William  Hutchin- 
son, April  27th,  1561. 
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the  minor  chiefs  of  the  Pale  would  pioceed  against  Shane 
from  the  South.  He  would  thus  be  surrounded,  and  was 
certain  to  be  driven  to  bay  and  captured.  The  plan 
promised  excellently^  but  Shane  had  already  heard  of  it 
through  his  faithful  agents  in  the  Pale — foi  at  this  period 
Shane’s  secret  service  was  more  efficient  than  that  of  the 
English.^ 

Calvagh  O’Donnell’s  wife  had  but  recently  come  over 
to  him  from  her  Scottish  home.  Closer  acquaintance 
with  her  husband,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  did 
not  tend  to  increase  her  liking  for  him.  This  Scottish 
lady,  who,  to  quote  a contemporary  English  official  in 
Ireland,  was  counted  very  sober,  wise,  and  no  less 
subtle,  being  not  unlearned  in  the  Latin  tongue,  speaketh 
good  French,  and,  as  is  said,  some  little  Italian,’'  ^ met 
Shane  O’Neill,  of  whose  prowess,  ability,  and  generous 
disposition  she  had  doubtless  heard  much  ; she  found, 
on  personal  acquaintance,  that  he  did  not  belie  her  ex- 
pectations, and  ended  by  falling  in  love  with  him  and 
proposing  to  fly  from  her  husband  to  his  house.  Shane 
probably  reciprocated  her  sentiments,  and,  as  he  saw  a 
grand  opportunity  of  equalising  matters  with  the 
English,  he  preferred  worldly  statemanship  to  virtue, 
and  consented. 

At  the  time  Calvagh  and  his  son  Con  were  at  strife  with 
Cathbar  O’Donnell,  and  early  in  May  Con  set  out  against 
Shane’s  nearly  all  the  available  forces 

O’Donnclls,  leaving  his  father  and 

mumper  gtep-mother  almost  unguarded  at  the 
Coun  er-s  rq  e.  monastery  of  Killodonnell.  Calvagh  had 
no  fear  for  his  safety,  for  he  was  some  dozen  miles  within 
the  borders  of  his  own  territory.  But  the  Countess 
doubtless  communicated  with  Shane,  for  he  made  a rapid 
march'  upon  Killodonnell,  took  away  Calvagh  and  his  wife, 
and  returned  with  equal  swiftness  into  Tyrone.  ® At  one 
blow  Shane  had  thus  shattered  Sussex’s  invincible  com- 
bination, and  the  worthy  Hutchinson  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Dublin  in  disgust.  Sussex  consoled  himself  as 

1 Lord  Lieutenant  to  Queen,  29th  September,  1562;  same  to 
Cecil,  30th  January,  1763,  etc. 

2 Fitz williams  to  Cecil,  30th  May,  1561. 

3 Four  Masters,  year  1 559  ; chronicled  under  the  wrong  date  . 
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well  as  he  could  by  issuing  a proclamation  denouncing 
Shane  as  a rebel  and  a traitor  (June  8th,  1561). 

The  expedition  fiom  the  Pale  finally  set  out  foi  the  North 
in  June.  Sussex’s  first  act  was  to  seize  the  Cathedral  of 
Outbreak  of  Armagh,  and  conveit  it  into  a fort  for  the 
Hostilities.  protection  of  his  stores,  a proceeding 
* which  “ annoyed  O’Neill  wonderful ; and 
^ — • made  waste  a great  deal  of  the  country 
thereabouts.”  ^ Skirmishes  followed  with 
Shane,  who  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
Armagh,  and  refused  to  treat  on  any  other  conditions, 
stipulating  at  the  same  time  that  his  messenger  be  forwarded 
to  the  Queen.  Sussex  replied  that  the  latter  course  was 
unnecessary,  as  Shane  could  come  and  treat  with  him 
personally.  The  O’Neill  declined,  alleging  the  cases  of 
many  lords  and  gentlemen  in  his  time  (of  whom  he 
ennumerated  eight),  who  haa  been  taken  similarly  and 
then  tortured  and  slain. 

A body  of  a thousand  troops  now  set  out  upon  a 
plundering  expedition  ; Shane  met  them  with  a far  smaller 
force,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  them,  A large  body  of  the 
English  horse,  under  the  command  of  Wingfield,  the  keeper 
of  Dublin  Castle,  appear  to  have  behaved  in  a very  cowardly 
fashion,  and  Shane,  after  inflicting  a severe  defeat  on  his 
enemies,  withdrew  his  little  band  in  safety.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  report  of  this  encounter  is  very  interesting. 
On  the  31st  of  July  he  announced  to  the  Queen  that  his 
forces  had  had  an  engagement  with  O’Neill,  in  which  he 
had  lost  thirty  of  his  men,  but  had  of  course  achieved  a 
victory  over  the  rebels.  This  was  what  we  might  call  the 
official  report  for  public  circulation.  On  the  same  day, 
the  Lieutenant’s  private  despatches  revealed  the  fact 
that  fifty  of  his  best  footmen  had  been  slain,  and  as  many 
more  wounded  in  the  '‘disastrous  engagement.”  Wing- 
field’s horse  had  saved  themselves  by  flight  ! 

The  result  of  this  disaster  was  a renewal  of  negotiations. 
But  Sussex,  though  defeated  in  the  field,  did  not  lose  heart. 
Shane  had  ruined  his  -previous  combination  by  capturing 
O’Donnell,  upon  whose  active  co-operation  all  hope  of 
success  had  depended.  The  Viceroy  would  emulate  this 
master-stroke  by  another  and  more  effective  thrust. 

» Book  of  Howth,"  f.  121. 
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Accordingly,  he  proposed  to  one  of  Shane’s  emissaries, 
a certain  Neal  Giey,  that  on  his  return  he  should  murder 
Plan  to  master,  afterwards  making  his  escape 

HIT  ^ ^ horse.  He  would  then  be  given 

a handsome  reward  in  land  for  himself 
and  his  heirs.  The  messenger  consented,  but  either  lacked 
heart  or  repented  of  his  treachery — let  us  hope  the  latter — 
foi  he  never  made  the  attempt.  Sussex  related  the  plan 
in  full  in  a letter  to  Elizabeth,^  and,  though  her  answer 
does  not  appear  in  the  State  Records,  the  Lieutenant 
was  continued  in  office,  so  apparently  he  met  with  her  full 
approval. 

The  Irish  Council  proceeded  half-heartedly  with  the 
war,  plundering  some  of  Shane’s  cattle.  He  refused  to 
Negotiations,  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open,  and  they  were 
Shane  Visits  the  congratulating  themselves  on  their  success 
when  suddenly  they  got  word  that  Shane 
had  slipped  through  their  lands  and  was 
in  the  Pale  laying  waste  their  own  pro- 


Court  of 
Elizabeth. 


perty.2  While  matters  were  in  this  state,  Elizabeth 
appointed  Kildare  to  meet  Shane  (as  he  had  refused  to 
treat  with  Sussex),  and  terms  of  peace  were  come  to,  Shane 
being  provided  with  a safe  conduct  for  himself  and  his 
followeis  in  his  journey  to  the  Queen,  and  a projection  for 
his  people  in  his  absence.  As  soon  as  peace  was  declared, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  at  once  waxed  very 
warlike,  and  sent  a despatch  to  their  Royal  Mistress, 
telling  her  of  all  they  had  intended  to  do  against  Shane, 
and  how  her  sending  Kildare  to  make  peace  with  him 
was  the  destruction  of  the  whole  campaign.* 

Shane  crossed  over  to  England  at  the  end  of  1561 ; 
Elizabeth,  contrary  to  Sussex’s  request  that  she  would 
show  strangeness  ” to  him,^  received  him  well.  Shane 
asserted  his  independence  by  refusing  to  adopt  English 
dress,  and  appeared  before  Elizabeth  and  her  Court  in  the 
costume  of  his  countiy.*  He  also  made  his  submission 


1 Sussex  to  Elizabeth,  August  24th,  1561. 

2 Lord  Lieutenant  to  Cecil,  September  9th  and  21st,  and 
October  3rd,  1561. 

3 Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  to  Queen,  October  23rd,  1561, 
^ Lord  Lieutenant  to  Cecil,  January  2nd,  1562. 

® Camden,  Annales,  anno  1562. 
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in  his  native  tongue,  although  Cox  ^ admits  that  he  could 
speak  some  English,  at  least.  His  proud  bearing  evidently 
impressed  upon  Elizabeth’s  courtiers  that,  though  he  con- 
descended to  treat  with  their  Queen,  he  did  not  by  any 
means  regard  themselves  as  his  equals  in  rank,  for,  in 
revenge,  they  named  him,  “ O’Neill  the  Great,  cousin  to 
St.  Patrick,  friend  to  the  Queen  of  England,  enemy  to 
all  the  world  besides.”  ^ But,  while  Shane  cpuld  afford 
to  despise  the  fops  of  the  Court,®  he  did  not  forget  the 
main  purpose  of  his  visit.  He  wrote  courtly  letters  to 
Elizabeth,  behind  which  we  see  the  most  bitter  sarcasm, 
though  the  Queen,  whose  vanity  often  disarmed  her 
shrewdness,  no  doubt  took  them  as  genuine.  He  establi- 
shed friendly  relations  with  Leicester,  her  favourite,  and 
with  Cecil,  her  great  minister.^  Besides  this,  he  carried 
out  the  other  part  of  his  project,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year  we  find  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold  complaining  to 
Cecil  that  Shane,  while  in  London,  had  ''  daily  practice  ” 
with  King  Philip’s  ambassador.® 

The  visit  was,  on  the  whole,  successful,  so  that  we  are 
told  he  “ was  better  received  than  he  did  deserve  at  the 
Diplomatic  Prince’s  hands,”  and  that  “this  O’Neill 
made  very  good  cheer  upon  the  Queen’s 
— charges  all  the  while  that  he  was  in  Eng- 
land.”®  But  an  effort  was  made  to 
detain  him,  while  he  was  reminded  that  his  passport, 
though  providing  for  his  safe  return,  did  not  assign  any 
date  for  that  event.  He  was  told  he  must  await  the 
arrival  of  Brian,  the  young  Baron  of  Dungannon,  in  order 

1 Cox,  Hih,  Anglic. f ed.  1689  ; vol.  i.,  p.  324. 

2 Campion,  book  2,  chap.  10. 

3 He  does  not  appear  to  have  held  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
Privy  Council  either,  for,  in  a letter  to  Charles  IX.  (April  23th,  1566) 
he  refers  to  the  **  stupid  English  Council.'' 

4 He  cotinued  this  friendship  after  his  return.  See  " State 
Papers  " for  mention  of  repeated  gifts  to  above  of  horses,  grey- 
hounds, and  hawks. 

5 Arnold  to  Cecil,  Sept.  23rd,  1562.  As  a matter  of  fact  this 
statement  is  exaggerated,  for  the  Spanish  Ambassador  (as  we  see 
from  his  letters  to  the  King  of  Spain)  was  very  cautious  in  receiving 
Shane,  in  order  not  to  compromise  himself  with  Elizabeth.  But 
Shane  certainly  negotiated  with  him.  He  also  received  Holy 
Communion  in  the  ambassador’s  house  (Quadra  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  June,  1562). 

« " Book  of  Howth,”  ff.  1 23-1 24. 
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that  their  respective  claims  might  be  adjudicated.  A 
letter  was  sent  from  Elizabeth  to  Ireland,  ordering  that 
Brian  be  sent  across  at  once  ; this  was  probably  shown 
to  Shane,  to  appease  his  impatience,  for  a second  letter 
fifteen  days  later,  gave  instructions  that,  notwithstanding 
former  directions,  the  Baron  was  to  be  stayed  from  coming 
to  England. 

Unfortuiiately  for  Elizabeth’s  schemes,  Brian  was  about 
this  time  slain  by  Turlogh  Lynagh  O’Neill,  Shane’s  kins- 
man. The  Queen  was  alarmed,  and,  on  April  30th, 
articles  of  agreement  were  signed  between  herself  and 
Shane.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  rule  of  his  territoiies, 
but  was  compelled  to  agree  to  certain  additional  articles, 
as  that  the  garrison  should  remain  for  some  time  at 
Armagh  (a  violation  of  the  peace  of  the  previous  October), 
and  that  he  should  proceed  against  his  former  allies  the 
Scots.  No  doubt,  the  latter  condition  agreed  well  enough 
with  Shane’s  own  inclinations,  but  he  lesented being  foiced 
into  it  against  the  terms  of  his  safe  conduct.  Besides,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
these  articles.  As  regards  the  hostages,  we  may  mention 
here  that  they  were  subsequently  transferred  to  Ireland, 
and  being  in  the  Castle  of  Oublinge,  stale  over  the 
castle  v^lls,”  ^ and  so  escaped  (October,  1562). 

Shane  returned  to  Ireland  feeling  bitterly  angry  on 
account  of  the  trickery  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
Further  and  his  discontent  was  not  abated  by  the 
complaints  which  he  received  of  wrongs 
inflicted  on  Jiis  people  by  the  English  in 
his  absence.  He  wrote  to  the  Dublin 
authorities  for  redress  but  could  get 
little  satisfaction.  Sussex  sent  him  a safe  conduct,  and 
asked  for  a meeting  at  Dundalk,  then  wrote  to  inform 
Cecil  that  he  had  so  worded  it  as  to  leave  a loophole  fo»r 
Shane’s  capture,  if  the  Queen  were  so  minded,  and  asked 
for  instructions  in  case  of  necessity.”  ^ But  Shane  was 
not  to  be  caught  with  a safe  conduct  a second  time,  and 
stayed  away.  Sussex  therefore  wrote  that  Shane  was 
determined  to  perform  no  part  of  the  articles  agreed  upon 
in  England  and  that  he  must  be  extirpated. 


Complications. 
Re-opening 
of  Hostilities. 


1 “ Book  of  Howth,*'  f.  124. 

2 Sussex  to  Cecil,  August  27th,  1562. 
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The  winter  was  spent  in  preparation,  Shane  being,  as 
usual,  kept  aware  of  all  the  proceedings.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  all  the  forces  of  the  English  assembled  at  Dundalk. 
Proceeding  to  Armagh,  they  strengthened  the  defences  of 
the  Cathedral,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  had 
their  first  brush  with  Shane  The  summer  was  passed  in 
a series  of  mutual  raids,  in  which  Sussex  captured 
some  of  Shane’s  cattle,  and  Shane,  in  retaliation, 
burned  villages  in  the  English  Pale,  but  ^lo  decisive 
action  was  fought.  Shane  all  the  time  protested 
that  he  had  not  sought  this  second  war,  and  Elizabeth, 
misliking  so  heavy  an  outlay  of  men  and  money 
without  return,  resolved  on  a definite  settlement.  On  the 
nth  of  September  peace  was  signed.  Sir  Thomas  Cusack 
conducting  the  negotiations  for  the  English.  Shane  was 
confirmed  in  the  name  and  title  of  O’Neill,  “until  the 
Queen  shall  invest  him  with  another  honourable  name.” 
The  detested  garrison  of  Armagh  was  to  be  removed  at 
All  Saints  the  same  year. 

In  proof  of  good  will,  a present  of  wine  was  now  sent 
Shane  from  Dhublin.  Unsuspectingly  he  drank  it,  with 

Peace  Signed.  result  that,  as  he  himself  afterwards 

Second  attempt  complained.  "I.  with  certain  other  of  my 
i.  ^ ^ ^ — gentlemen  was  poisoned  and  m great 
to  Murder  Shane,  perils  and  by  the  great  power  of  Almighty 
God,  preserved.”^  As  this  murderous  attempt  unlike 
the  foimei  one  was  publicly  disclosed,  Elizabeth  expressed 
great  indignation  against  its  author.  The  crime  was 
traced  to  “ John  Smyth,”  of  Dublin  ; as  was  to  be  expected 
he  declared  that  he  had  sent.?the  wine  without  authorisa- 
tion from  anyone  in  authority,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
conferring  a benefit  on  the. State,  and  it  was  conveniently 
found  that  there  was  no  law  in  Elizabethan  England  to 
punish  Smyth  otherwise  than  by  imprisonment,  “ which 
O’Neill  will  little  regard,  except  the  party  may  be  executed 
by  death,  and  that  the  law  doth  not  suffer  ; so  as  the 
matter  being  wisely  pacified  it  were  well  so  to  leave  it.”  ^ 
So  wrote  Cusack,  for  Shane,  knowing  that  the  crime 
could  not  be  traced  to  its  real  authors,  was  easily  enough 

1 Shane's  Declaration  of  Grievances,"  February  i8th,  1665 
(printed  in  Cal.  Carew  MSS,). 

2 Cusack  to  Cecil,  March  22nd,  1564. 
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Relations  with 
the  O’Donnells 
and  the  Scots. 


persuaded  to  allow  Smyth,  the  inferior  agent,  to  go 
fiee. 

On  confirming  the  peace  negotiated  by  Cusack,  Eliza- 
beth made  some  changes  in  the  articles  and,  when  Shane 
protested,  ordered  Cusack  to  tell  him  that  she  thought 
the  confirmation  of  articles  already  passed  sufficient  to 
content  him. 

At  last  Shane  was  at  peace  with  England.  O’Donnell 
he  had  already  released  on  lansom  and,  when  Calvagh 
Shane's  departed  from  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
made  with  Shane,  the  latter  captured  his 
son  Con,  whom  he  likewise  held  until 
ransomed.  Tirconnell  now  semed  de- 
finitely under  his  sway,  and  Shane  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Scots.  To  the  Lord  Justice  and 
Council  he  wrote  that  he  had  been  advised  to  do  some 
signal  service  to  please  the  Queen,  and,  as  he  could  see 
no  greater  rebels  and  traitors  than  the  Scots,  he  had  a 
mind  to  do  them  some  mischief.”  ^ He  therefore  asked 
for  assistance  in  his  campaign.  The  Council  praised  his 
laudable  desires  but,  under  various  pretexts,  excused 
the  loan  of  men.  Shane  at  once  proceeded  on  his  expedi- 
tion, and,  in  the  May  of  the  following  year,  he  completed 
a series  of  victories  by  a battle  in  which  six  or  seven 
hundred  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  their  leader,  James 
MacDonnell  (who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds),  was 
taken  prisoner,  along  with  his  brother  Sorley  Boy  and 
a number  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen.  These  latter  Shane 
held  to  ransome,  and  at  once  pioceeded  to  settle  his  own 
people  upon  the  territories  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Scots. 

Elizabeth  had  long  ere  this  recognised  the  menace  of  the 
Scottish  settlements,  hence  she  was  pleased  with  Shane’s 
victorious  generalship  until  she  found  that  he  was  treating 
all  the  captured  persons  and  lands  as  his  own  property, 
instead  of  handing  them  over  to  her.  The  correspondence 
of  the  following  months  forms  an  amusing  study.  Shane 
is  at  first  given  mild  hints,  as  for  example,  when  the  Privy 
Council,  in  congratulating  him,  asks  for  a list  of  the  forts 
and  castles  reduced  to  the  Queen's  obedience.^  But  in 

1 Shane  to  Lord  Justice  and  Council,  August  i8th,  1564. 

2 Privy  Council  to  Shane,  June  22nd,  1565. 
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xorrespondence,  as  in  the  field,  Shane  was  quite  able  to 
liold  his  own  ; he  had  no  intention  of  surrendering  his 
conquests  so  easily,  and  politely  reminded  the  Queen  that 
she  was  holding  the  town  of  Belgriffin  in  the  Pale,  which 
of  right  belonged  to  him.^ 

His  power  was  now  at  its  summit.  Supreme  in  Ulster 
he  was  able  to  make  victorious  incursions  into  the  west 
Shane  at  the  where  he  “ required  the  tribute  due  in  old 

Summit  of 

- - yearly.”  ^ Sidney,  who  superseded  Sus- 

5lLt.Qy.gL  sex  in  1565,  wrote  in  alarm  to  England 
that  ‘'  Shane  O’Neill  is  the  only  strong  man  in  Ireland  ” ; ^ 
that  he  giveth  forth  great  tokens  of  intended  war  ; that  he 
will  be  tyrant  of  all  Ireland  ; that  he  has  won  the  rest  of 
O’Donnell’s  Castles  ; that  he  will  spend  his  summer  in 
Connaught,  and  the  next  winter  in  the  English  Pale.  At 
the  same  time,  Shane  had  friends  in  the  Council  in  Dublin  ; 
his  envoys  were  at  the  Court  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; he 
contemplated  an  alliance  with  the  MacDonnells  ; he  was 
in  communication  with  the  King  of  France  and  his  advisers  ; 
and  he  was  visited  by  the  Jesuit,  David  Wolfe  (the  Papal 
Nuncio),  and  afterwards  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Richard  Creagh,  who,  returning  from  Rome,  brought  him 
letters  from  the  Pope. 

This  accumulation  of  news  caused  alarm  at  the  English 
Court,  Shane  became  once  again  the  ‘‘arrogant  rebel,” 
Preparations  immediate  war  was  decided  upon. 

Z — — r Ships  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  North 

, of  Ireland,  to  keep  the  Scots  from  cross- 

o^the  War,  help,  and  Sidney,  who  displayed 

greater  military  ability  than  Sussex,  himself  headed  an 
expedition  against  O’Neill.  Shane  made  all  preparations 
for  this.  To  avoid  a repetition  of  the  Armagh  incident, 
he  had  razed  the  buildings,  including  the  Cathedral,  to  the 
ground,  and  a similar  policy  had  been  followed  in  other 
places  where  he  feared  that  the  English  might  attempt  to 
establish  forts.“^  It  is  worth  noticing  here  that,  while 

1 Shane  to  Elizabeth,  July  28th,  1565. 

2 Earl  of  Clanrickard  to  Fitz williams,  October  15th,  1565. 

3 Sidney  to  Leicester,  March  ist,  1566 ; to  Prive  Council,  April 
15th  ; to  Cecil,  June  3rd. 

4:  Thomas  Lancaster  to  Cecil,  August  i6th,  1566. 
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later  Protestant  historians  have  zealously  attacked  Shane 
for  his  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Armagh— suppressing 
the  circumstances  needless  to  say — ^the  letters  of  Creagh, 
the  contemporary  Catholic  Archbishop,  are  extant,  in 
which  he  explains  to  the  English  Government  Shane’s 
reasons,  and  states  that  Shane  had  told  him  that  he 
should  be  well  used,  and  have  his  church  as  honourably 
as  ever  any  Archbishop  had.”  ^ Campion  also  notes  that 
Shane  ‘'burned  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Armagh, 
because  no  English  Army  might  lodge  therein.”  When 
The  Oampaign  Sidney  set  out  on  his  expedition  he  could 

more  than  plunder  the  country  as 

2! : he  passed  through  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell, 

and  thence  by  way  of  Connaught  back  to  the  Pale.  Shane 
harrassed  him,  but  resolutely  refused  to  meet  him  in  a 
pitched  battle.  The  most  noteworthy  act  of  the  campaign 
was  the  establishment  of  a fort  at  Derry.  This  was  sub- 
sequently attacked  by  Shane,  but  he  was  driven  off.  The 
English  account  is  that  Shane  lost  four  hundred  men, 
while,  though  they  lost  their  commander.  Colonel  Randolfe, 
he  was  the  only  man  slain  on  their  side  ! ^ This  im- 
mediately brings  to  one’s  mind  the  thought  of  “ dead 
pays,”  for  at  this  time  one  of  the  innumerable  scandals  of 
the  English  army  in  Ireland  was  the  suppression  of  news 
of  the  death  of  privates,  in  order  that  the  commanders 
might  appropriate  to  their  own  uses  the  pay  of  the  dead 
men.  Hence  it  was  highly  advantageous  to  minimise  all 
losses,  if  only  for  this  reason.  The  following  is  a neutral 
account  of  the  Derry  battle.  " They  write  from  Ireland,” 
says  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Elizabeth’s  Court,®  “ that 
there  has  been  an  encounter  between  John  O’Neill  and 
Colonel  Randolph,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  They 
published  yesterday  that  Randolph’s  troops  routed  O’Neill, 
and  pursued  him  for  three  days,  O’Neill  loosing  four 
hundred  men,  and  Randolph  being  the  only  man  killed  on 
the  English  side.  This  is  not  true  according  to  people 
who  came  from  there,  but  that  several  died  on  both  sides, 
O’Neill  not  loosing  more  than  forty  men.” 

1 Richard  Creagh  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  December  25th,  1566; 
examination  of  Creagh,  December  22nd,  1567. 

2 Thomas  Lancaster  to  Cecil,  November  23rd,  1566. 

2 Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King  of  Spain,  from  London,  December 
2nd,  1566;  State  Papers,  Spanish,  1558-1567. 
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At  the  end  of  1566,  Shane’s  position  was  very  little  if 
at  all  weakened,  and  he  was  destined  to  meet  defeat  and 
death,  not  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  whom  he  was 
ever  a match,  but  from  the  O’Donnells  and  the  Scots, 
who  had  seemed  subdued. 

About  this  time  Hugh  O’Donnell  had  succeeded  his 
brother  Calvagh  in  the  Principality  of  Tirconnell,  and  had 
inaugurated  his  reign  by  a hosting  into  Shane’s  country. 
This  was  followed  by  a second  raid  in  the  beginning  of 
1567,  and  Shane  determined  to  take  a speedy  vengence. 
Assembling  a considerable  force,  he  marched  swiftly  into 
Tirconnell,  and  came  up  with  O’Donnell  at  the  estuary  of 
the  Swilly.^  The  Tirconnellians  were  on  the  far  side  of 
the  estuary,  but  the  tide  was  out,  and  O’Neill  and  his  army 
easily  crossed.  Continued  successes  against  the  O ’Donnells 
had,  however,  made  Shane  and  his  men  grow  to  despise 
their  opponents.  They  regarded  the  present  onslaught 
in  the  light  of  a punitive  expedition  rather  than  in  that  of 
a serious  battle,  and,  when  they  saw  the  inferior  number 
of  Hugh’s  forces,  they  were  careless  of  tactics,  and  attacked 
in  pell-mell  fashion.  The  mistake  was  fatal,  for  the  Chief 
of  the  O’Donnells  made  the  most  of  his  position,  while  his 
men  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  "Fierce  and 
desperate  were  the  grim  and  terrible  looks  that  they  cast 
at  each  other  from  their  star-like  eyes,”  as  the  Four  Masters 
relate.  The  inevitable  result  followed.  Shane’s  army 
became  at  first  disorganised,  then  retreated  towards  the 
river  bank.  Finding  themselves  pushed  back  to  the 
water’s  edge,  they  perceived  that  the  tide 
Defeat  ot  Shane,  had  turned,  and  that  what  had  been  a 
shallow  stream  in  the  morning  was  now  a 
deep  and  swift  torrent.  Their  retreat  cut  off,  they  became 
demoralised  and  panic-stricken,  so  that  many  threw 
themselves  into  the  stream,  vainly  endeavouring  to  swim 
across.  Of  the  rest  all,  save  a few,  among  whom  was  the 
O’Neill  himself,  perished  by  the  sword.  Shane  and  his 
little  party  succeeded  in  crossing  at  a ford  some  miles 
higher  up,  and,  defeated  and  dispirited,  made  their  way 
back  to  Tyrone. 

1 For  an  embellished  account  of  the  battle,  see  the  Four  Masters, 
year  1567. 
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No  help  had' arrived  from  the  Continent,  and  Shane  had 
now  but  two  coursl^s  left — either  to  submit  to  the  English 
on  their  own  terms — or  else  to  cement  anew 

The  Question  alliance  with  the  Scots.  After  some 
of  a deliberation,  he  chose  the  latter.  Most 
Scottish  Alliance,  modern  historians  who  have  written  on 
this  period  of  Shane’s  life  have  followed  the 
earlier  writers,  to  whom  the  State  Papers  were  not  available, 
and  who,  basing  their  accounts  on  that  of  the  Four  Masters, 
described  this  as  an  act  of  madness.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Four  Masters  were  partisans  of  the 
O’Donnells,  who  had  hitherto  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  Shane,  hence  they  ascribed  to  Hugh  O’Donnell’s 
victory  an  exaggerated  importance.  The  Deputy’s  ac- 
count to  the  Queen  speaks  of  but  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
men  found  dead  after  the  battle.  ^ Now,  even  if  we  allow 
for  a large  number  of  Shane’s  men  being  swept  away  in  the 
Swilly,  his  loss,  though  considerable,  would  not  be  irretriev- 
able. His  chief  necessity  was  to  gain  some  force  for 
immediate  action,  until  he  should  have  time  to  collect  his 
scattered  followers  and  encourage  them  to  fresh  efforts. 
The  Scots,  moreover,  were  after  all,  mercenaries,  and 
though,  as  a result  of  their  recent  defeat,  they  must  have 
felt  some  natural  bitterness  against  Shane,  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  were  not  considered  to  be  implacable, 
for  Shane  had  been  in  communication  with  James 
MacDonnell’s  brother,  AJlestor,  a few  months  before  this, 
and  the  English  feared  a fresh  alliance  between  the  two.^ 
The  MacDonnells  had  arrived  in  Ireland  in  November,  and 
had  elected  to  serve  with  the  Queen  against  Shane  ; they 
had  even  gained  some  minor  successes  against  him.  But 
Shane,  who  knew  that  they  mistrusted  the  English,  for 
Elizabeth  had  recently  written  to  the  Scottish  Queen 
forbidding  the  incursion  of  her  subjects  into  “ that,  our 
realm,”  had  still  hopes  of  winning  the  MacDonnells  over 
to  his  side.  He  therefore  resolved  to  risk  everything  on 
a personal  appeal  to  Allestor,  and,  sending  his  captive. 
Sorely  Boy,  in  advance,  rode  into  the  Scottish  camp  with 
but  fifty  men. 

1 Elizabeth  to  Deputy,  June  iith,  1567. 

2 Lord  Deputy  to  Privy  Council,  September  9th  and  14th,  1566; 
De  Silva  to  the  King  of  Spain,  December  i6th,  1566. 
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What  followed  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  re- 
telling. He  was  hospitably  received  by  Ahe  Scots,  and 
entertained  at  a banqudt,  during  the 
Murder  of  course  of  which  a dispute,  evidently  pre- 
Shane>  June,  1567.concerted>  was  got  up.  When  both  parties 
had  become  heated,  Shane  was  sur- 
rounded by  a number  of  the  Scots,  who  rushed  upon  him 
together  and  slew  him,  covering  his  body  with  wounds. 
Not  satisfied  with  their  foul  murder,  the  treacherous  Scots 
treated  Shane’s  dead  body  with  every  indignity.  His 
corpse,  wrapped  only  in  the  garment  of  a common  soldier, 
was  flung  into  a pit,  whence  a few  days  later,  it  was  taken 
by  an  Englishman,  Captain  Pierse,  only  in  order  that  he 
might  receive  the  promised  reward  of  a thousand  marks 
by  surrendering  O’Neill’s  head  to  the  Lord  Deputy.  The 
latter  caused  it  to  be  spiked  and  exhibited  over  one  of  the 
towers  of  Dublin  Castle — the  fate  of  many  a noble  Irish- 
man before  and  since. 

Though  no  incriminating  documents  are  known  to 
exist,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  murder  of  Shane 
was  prompted  by  the  same  hands  which  had  already  twice 
attempted  to  assassinate  him,  and  most  historians  are 
agreed  in  attributing  his  tragic  death  to  the  English,  for 
whom  he  had  proved  hiniself  more  than  a match  in  diplo- 
macy and  in  the  field. 

Grievous  to  the  race  of  Owen,  son  of  Niall,  was  the 
death  .of  him  who  was  there  slain,  for  the  O’Neill,  i.e., 
John,  had  been  their  Connor  in  provincial 
Appreciation  dignity,  their  Lugh  Long-handed  in 
Why  Shane  failed,  heroism,  and  their  champion  in  danger 
Real  character,  and  prowess.”  _ Thus  is  Shane’s  death 

recorded  in  the  Irish  Annals.^ 

And  even  those  of  his  enemies  who  were  not  blinded  by 
prejudice,  acknowledged  his  worth.  “ This  O’Neill,”  says 
a contemporary,  " was  of  such  policy  and  strength  as  his 
like  was  not  a long  time  afore.”  And,  again  : “His  like 
was  not  a long  time  by  the  memory  of  man.  ...  He 
was  a prudent  wise  captain,  and  a good  giver,  an  onset  or 
charge  upon  his  enemies,  during  the  time  of  his  reign.  . . . 
Proud  he  was,  and  arrogant,  for  he  thought  that  no  man 
ought  of  right  to  be  his  superior,  or  seem  to  be  his  equal. 

1 Four  Masters 
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Me  had  great  policy  in  the  wars  that  he  was  practised 
with,  no  man  more  in  his  time.  ...  A courteous, 
loving,  and  a good  companion,  to  those  whom  he  loved.”  ^ 
For  all  his  statesmanship,  Shane  had  made  one  fatal 
mistake.  He  did  not  realise  how  greatly  changed  was  the 
England  of  his  day  from  the  England  of  half  a century  be- 
fore, when,  during  the  long  wars  between  the  rival  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  every  noble  in  the  land  was  at 
“some  other  noble’s  throat.  Since  then  the  strong  Tudors 
had  consolidated  their  power,  and  a successful  struggle 
against  England  could  be  waged  only  by  a united  Ireland. 
But  the  Clan  system,  while  its  lack  of  centralisation  made 
the  process  of  complete  conquest  a slow  and  laborious  one, 
had  its  corresponding  disadvantages  where  rapid  and 
decisive  action  against  an  invader  was  necessary.  The 
only  practicable  course,  therefore,  was  to  achieve  a close 
union  with  the  strongest  of  the*  other  Clans.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  O’Neills  alone  should,  in  the  same  genera- 
tion, both  win  by  force  of  arms  a supremacy  over  their 
rivals  in  Ireland,  and  drive  the  English  out  of  the  country  ; 
Shane’s  attempt  to.  do  so  was  followed  by  its  inevitable 
conseqirences.  The  greatest  of  his  successors,  Hugh, 
Matthew’s  second  son,  who  spent  many  years  of  his  earlier 
life  in  England,  appreciated  the  position  more  accurately, 
with  the  result  that  the  next  great  struggle  for  the  political 
independence  of  Ireland  was  waged  on  the  basis  of  an 
alliance  between  the  O’Neill  and  the  O’Donnell. 

i “ Book  of  Howth."'  ff.  120,  122,  127. 
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8t  Andrea,  San  Martino.  * 

St.  Aldan,  Ferns. 

St  Aongus,  Slieve  Bloom. 

Bt.  Attracta,  Lough  Gartw- 
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St.  Golman,  Lindisfame. 

Bt.  Cairan,  Clonmacnoiso. 

St.  Cataldus,  N.  Tipperary. 

Bt.  Comgall,  Bangor. 

Bt.  Carthage,  Lismore.  « 

St.  Concord,  Savoy. 

0t.  Cuthbert,  Durham. 

Bt.  Colurnbkille,  Iona. 
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Bt,  CJliadoin,  France. 

Bt.  Colman,  Fermoy. 

Bt.  Donatus,  Fiesole,  Italy. 

Bt.  Deicola,  Lure,  France. 

Bt.  Dubhain,  Tower  of  Hook, 
Wexford. 

Bt.  Doclan,  Ardmore,  Wexford. 
Bt.  Enda,  Arran. 

Bt.  Erkembobe,  Franco. 

St.  Eust€W30,  Luxeuil,  France. 

St,  Finian,  Clonard. 

Bt.  Fillan,  Caledonia.  • 

Bt.  Filian,  Innisfallen. 

Bt.  Fintan,  Cloneagh. 

Bt.  Gildas  the  Wise. 

Bt,  Gall. 

Glendalough,  The  Shrine  of. 
Holy  Cross,  Shrine  of  the. 

Bt.  Ita. 

Bt.  Intraot. 
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St.  Kl«ran,  Ossory. 
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Ven.  Oliver  Plunkett. 

St.  Prirainius. 

St.  Romuald. 

St.  Rioch,  Innisbofliq, 

St.  Fursey,  France. 

St.  Fiacc,  Sletty. 

St.  Finbarr,  Cork. 

St.  FredianCr,  Lucca,  Italy. 

Bt.  Foranano,  Wautson-on  the- 
Meuse. 

St.  Fiacre,  France. 

St.  Fortchera. 

St.  Gelasius. 

St.  Renan,  Brittany. 

Bt.  Rupert,  Austria. 

Bt.  Scothiiius,  Ossory, 

Blessed  Tliaideus. 

St.  Trudpert. 
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Bt.  Vogue. 

Bt.  Woldortiudoy 
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